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Teachers College Labor Dispute 


The report on December 10, 1935, of the committee 
which investigated labor troubles among the dining hall 
workers of Teachers College, Columbia University, re- 
veals many conditions comparable to those found in in- 
dustry. The committee was composed of three faculty 
members and two students. The policies and tactics of the 
management and workers largely duplicate those in vogue 
wherever employers refuse to deal collectively with work- 
ers who are protesting against adverse conditions. 


The dining halls in Teachers College, Whittier Hall, 
Horace Mann School, and Horace Mann Boys School are 
under one manager employed by Teachers College. They 
are not supposed to be run for profit but until recent years 
they have produced a surplus for the college. Over 100 
part-time student workers and approximately 99 full-time 
workers and supervisors have been employed. 


Wage cuts in January, 1932, November, 1932, and 
during the fall of 1934 reduced the weekly wages of 
full-time workers 33% per cent. As a further means 
of retrenching the management discontinued the practice 
of paying the full-time workers half-time for weeks lost 
when the college is not open. This, added to the other 
cuts, brought the total cut to approximately 40 per cent. 
The wages of the student workers were not cut until the 
fall of 1934 when they were reduced 16% per cent. 


The full-time workers in restaurants and cafeterias are 
one of the worst exploited of labor groups in New York 
City and one of the least effectively organized. Such 
investigations as the committee was able to make indicated 
that wage rates of full-time workers in Teachers College 
dining halls were lower than in commercial organizations 
for comparable work. Their yearly income was also less 
because of the large number of weeks lost when the college 
is closed for holidays and during intersession periods. 
The college has relied largely on obtaining foreign-born 
workers for full-time positions because they were more 
willing to do the kind of work required at the wages paid. 
Thus these extensive wage cuts on workers having a low 
wage scale brought resistance even among foreign-born 
workers ordinarily glad to obtain poorly paid work. It 
was discovered, however, that the wages paid in Teachers 
College dining halls were approximately the same as 
those paid in the dining halls of the other colleges of 
Columbia University. 

The salaries of the manager and eight full-time assist- 
ants or supervisors were cut twice but none received a 
total cut of more than 18 per cent. Furthermore, from 
1930 to 1932 these salaried workers received increases 
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but the wage rates of the full-time wage workers declined 
slightly. In spite of the two salary cuts, the maximum 
cut for the manager and supervisors did not exceed four 
per cent when 1935 salaries were compared to 1930 
salaries. ‘To cut wages more than salaries was to follow 
the pattern usually found in industry. The committee 
found that the responsibility for this policy rested on the 
business officers of the college as well as on the manager 
of the dining halls. The manager had freedom to make 
her own budget but the business officers suggested that 
reductions in wages should be made. 

The committee found that the discontent among the 
wage workers originated in the wage cuts. Some of the 
workers joined a union with the hope of improving their 
condition by collective bargaining with the management. 
The committee found that the management not only re- 
fused to deal with the representatives of the union but 
that several union workers had been dismissed because 
of their union activities, which “constituted a decided 
injustice and one that the administration should correct.” 
No arrangement was made for employe representation of 
any sort. While the manager was ostensibly maintaining 
an open-shop she was maintaining “in reality a shop closed 
to the union.” 

Although the committee criticized some of the tactics 
of the union, it concluded that it was a bona fide organi- 
zation conducted in the interests of its members and that 
it sought to help a “forgotten” group “get its case before 
the University public.” Since “Teachers College occupies 
a strategic place in American education” and stands for 
the “democratic ideal,” the committee concluded that it 
“should, as a consistent part of its total educational 
program, illustrate in its relations with its employes the 
same democratic principles which it advocates for the 
school world. The situation disclosed by this investigation 
makes it clear that if the college is to do this adequately, 
under changing social conditions, it must have a con- 
sidered labor policy.” 

The committee expressed gratification that Dean Russell 
had announced a “plan for a committee composed of 
faculty and trustee members to make a thorough review 
of the traditional open-shop labor practice of Teachers 
College in terms of the conditions and standards of 1935.” 
In his letter to the chairman of the committee on Decem- 
ber 9, 1935, Dean Russell stated that he would “propose to 
the trustees that we re-examine our policies of pay, 
charges, and employment in the Teachers College dining 
halls, and we shall appoint the committee to consider 
the labor policies to which you refer. 

“We have always thought that we had a fair and 
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efficient labor policy. If it appears to need modification 
in the light of the most careful study, we shall change it ; 
and as quickly as possible.” 

On January 11, 1936, it was announced (Teachers 
College News) that the discharged employes had been 
reinstated and paid part compensation for the wages lost 
curing their period of unemployment. Approval of the 
procedure of the college administration in arriving at a 
settlement with representatives of the union received a 
unanimous vote by the Student Council. 


A statement made by Dean Russell showed that the 
dining halls had been running a deficit since 1931-1932 
ranging from $18,641 in 1932-1933 to $39,960 in 1933- 
1934 and in 1935-1936 it is estimated that the deficit will 
be about $23,000. The administration pointed out that 
it had been necessary to reduce wages because there had 
been a great decrease in the enrollment of students, in the 
number of meals served, and in the gross receipts and 
that it had been impossible to cut expenses sufficiently to 
offset the decline in revenue. Financial difficulties had 
required cuts in the budget throughout the institution 
and important services had to be discontinued. Dean 
Russell declared that the wage workers could have been 
replaced at a substantially lower figure but that the 
supervisors could not because a number of them had 
been offered better jobs elsewhere. Thus an increase in 
wages at this time would involve either a reduction of 
the staff or a diminution of some phase of the educa- 
tional budget. 

The administration contended that the workers had 
been dismissed solely because their conduct “interfered 
with the service of the dining halls,” that the administra- 
tion had thought that their tactics were unwarranted, and 
that the administrators had “thought that this was a 
problem of the attitude and activity of a very few of the 
workers. We did not think that we were facing a 
genuine labor problem.” 


Without agreeing with the deductions of the investi- 
gating committee that the workers had been discriminated 
against, Dean Russell indicated nevertheless that he was 
“prepared to respect its recommendations.” As a result 
“representatives of the dismissed men have met with me. 
The whole problem has been discussed in detail, each 
side has presented its point of view, each recognized the 
difficulties faced by the other ; and a compromise solution 
has been reached, accepted by both sides, and put into 
effect.” 

In regard to the finding of the investigating committee 
having to do with union recognition, Dean Russell de- 
clared: “We do not regard the facts as brought out in 
the report as raising the issue of representation of em- 
ployes by an organization of their own choosing. The 
union referred to in the report represents only a small 
minority of the workers, and cannot be regarded as having 
achieved the status of speaking for employes. No employe 
of Teachers College will be discriminated against because 
he affiliates with a legitimate labor organization; and by 
the same token an employe who does not choose to join 
a labor union will not be discriminated against.” 

It seems, therefore, that if the workers want collective 
bargaining through their representatives a majority will 
have to join a union acceptable to the administration. 
Dean Russell declared that “in working toward a solution 
of the labor problem which will be just to the worker as 
well as to the student and the college, we shall follow the 
same general procedure” as is followed in making institu- 
tional changes through conferences and experimentation. 


Production for Use 


Production for use, which has been carried on as a 
part of the relief program in many parts of the country 
since April, 1934, was largely discontinued at the end of 
November. While most of the products were used 
locally, the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation, a na- 
tional distributing agency, handled more than $85,000,000 
worth of goods in the 17 months of its existence. Gen- 
eral principles for the work which was carried out by 
the Works Divisions of the State Emergency Relief 
Administrations, as laid down by the FERA, were: no 
competition with the output of private industry; wage 
rates which would not affect adversely the rates in in- 
dustry ; and conditions which would not make those on 
relief prefer relief work to regular jobs. 


According to the United States News (Washington, 
D. C.), of November 11, there were three reasons for 
giving up this system: the desire to “abandon all forms 
of direct relief which automatically eliminate the produc- 
tion of goods for free distribution to the needy”; the 
insistence of business men that production for use made 
“too much competition for private enterprise, thereby 
endangering the present economic system’; and the de- 
cision by Congress to maintain a large public works pro- 
gram. 


The sewing rooms for women, canning centers, and the 
self-help cooperatives will be maintained. There are 211 
of the latter, with a membership of 15,957 and an oper- 
ating capital of $1,008,000. This capital has been fur- 
nished by state ERA’s, and there is government super- 
vision to insure the repayment of loans. Otherwise these 
groups are independent. 


Relief production developed largely out of circum- 
stances, rather than out of any carefully developed plan. 
When the government bought up surplus cotton, the 
mattress-making projects were started to use the cotton 
and at the same time to employ people on relief. The 
meat-canning projects developed out of the government's 
purchase of surplus cattle in the drought-stricken areas 
in 1934. Some part of this program was carried on in 
29 different states. Idle canning plants and abattoirs were 
leased by the Works Division and manned by relief labor. 
In some cases plants were actually built and operated by 
the Works Division. More than 6,000 sewing rooms 
employing about 150,000 women monthly were set up 
under the state ERA’s. Practically all of this was used 
locally. During the entire period of work relief about 
2,000,000 persons were employed all the time; 73.6 per 
cent of these on construction and maintenance projects; 
14.1 per cent in the production of goods for the unem- 
ployed. 

The work of the Richmond, Va., Citizens Service Ex- 
change is an interesting example of a successful “‘self- 
help” cooperative. It has been described by Secretary 
Morgenthau as “the finest thing I have seen or heard 
about in the nation.” The exchange was begun in 
January, 1933. It is governed by a board of directors 
which includes representatives of the Central Trades and 
Labor Council, the Council of Social Agencies, the Com- 
munity Fund, and individuals prominent in the civic and 
social life of the community. At first capital was provided 
by the Richmond Community Fund, and later by the Fund 
and the FERA. The original purpose of the exchange 
was to provide fuel, food, and shelter for the unemployed. 
This has now been expanded so that it is possible to secure 
the services of a beauty parlor, a barber shop, and physi- 
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cians, as well as movie tickets, printing, cleaning and 
pressing, ice, milk, shoe repairs, and confections under 
the barter system. Both reconditioned used clothing and 
new clothing may be secured in exchange for labor. Al! 
services are paid for in scrip at the rate of 25 cents an hour. 
It is said by the director of the Community Fund that the 
exchange is much less expensive than either direct relief 
or work relief, retrains people for the work for which 
they are fitted, re-establishes work habits, develops self 
respect in the workers and “creates the feeling of belong- 
ing to a group, all of the members of which are working 
for the common purpose of bettering their own condi- 
tions.” (N.Y. Times, December 15, 1935.) 


Statesmanship in Business 


Speaking before the Wholesale Dry Goods Institute in 
New York on January 17, 1936, Edward A. Filene. 
Boston merchant, insisted that business men must produce 
a “definite and understandable plan for mass prosperity.” 
He declared that we can hardly expect the masses to be 
satisfied with the business men’s plea of “let us alone and 
we'll fix everything” so that “all will have work and be 
eating again in a few years.” 

In his opinion a business program for mass prosperity 
must remove wages from competition but retain competi- 
tion in prices (in other words prohibit wage cutting in 
order to cut prices), strengthen the social security pro- 
gram and add health insurance, and provide for labor 
organization on a nation-wide scale “so that no employer- 
dominated union” can thwart plans “to increase the buy- 
ing power of the masses—our market.” In this last 
provision Mr. Filene pointed to one of the chief causes 
of the failure of the N.R.A. Due to lack of organization 
of the workers under the codes, “chiseling” on wages, 
hours, and conditions of work in many cases undermined 
the effectiveness of the codes. 

In an appeal to business men for “economic statesman- 
ship,” Ernest G. Draper, assistant secretary of commerce, 
stated (New York Times, December 29, 1935), that 
“statesmanship in business means more than just the 
ability to make money.” Declaring that he was speaking 
as a business man with 30 years experience rather than 
as a government official, he insisted that “statesmanship 
in business is to take the long view instead of the short 
cut.” As an illustration he cited the opposition of business 
men to social insurance in connection with which “we 
fought a slow but losing battle all along the line until 
public demand became too strong for us. We were not 
statesmen, able to peer into the future and predict the 
inevitable outcome of our short-range acts.”’ 

He held that “the times call for cooperation, for toler- 
ance, for a willingness to give and take in the hope that 
there may emerge, after all these difficult days through 
which we have been passing, a better order and a more 
enlightened capitalism.” 


Wallace Appeals to Economists 


In his address to the American Economic Association 
in December, 1935, Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, appealed “to all economists who feel they owe a 
duty to the general welfare rather than to special inter- 
ests” to approach our economic problems in a broader 
way than the “classical laissez-faire economists” have in 
the past. 

Since capitalism has “grown middle-aged” the hope is 
“that it will not result in premature senility.” If it can 
be given “some new glands” and compelled to change 
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some of its habits it may be able to extend its life. Since 
the economists are the capitalist’s doctors, Secretary 
Wallace hopes that “they will not kid him by telling him 
things which he would like to believe but which really 
are not true,” because it is not the economist’s job “to 
defend outworn practices which operate to the harm of 
the general welfare.” 

It must be recognized, however, that “the classical 
laisses-faire economist is still with us because that type 
of economics profitably enables one who has been well 
trained in it and who has become completely convinced 
of its righteousness to serve large business concerns with 
an evangelical fervor which goes quite beyond that of 
the owners or managers of the businesses.” 

He reminded the economists that in 1932 “it was not 
considered sinful to use the word ‘planning’” and that 
politicians, business men and economists used it “without 
a sense of conscious guilt.” It is still necessary, he 
believes, to insist that “our national economic goal must 
be increased balanced production of the things which 
people really want and need (1) at prices low enough so 
consumers can buy, but high enough so producers can 
keep on producing, and with income so distributed that 
no one is shut off from participation in consumption, 
except those who refuse to work; (2) with scrupulous 
regard for the conservation of our remaining natural 
resources, and (3) by means characteristic of our tradi- 
tional democratic processes.” 

If economists will agree that the strongest criticism 
which can be made against capitalism is “the ruthless and 
rapid exploitation of our natural resources” it has en- 
couraged, “without regard to the future,” perhaps they 
will agree “that there should be planning with respect 
to natural resources” when “the nation has passed beyond 
its pioneer stages.” If they will agree to this much, Mr. 
Wallace wonders whether “they will go the next step 
with regard to social planning about such things as old- 
age insurance, unemployment insurance, etc.” 


Community Chest Campaigns 


Community chests have raised $43,518,747 for 1936. 
This is more money than was raised for 1935, according 
to the News Bulletin of Community Chests and Councils, 
Inc., New York, for December, 1935. Three-fourths of 
the 204 chests reporting for both years raised more for 
1936 than for the previous year. The 1936 total repre- 
sented a net increase of 4.5 per cent over 1935. This is 
well above the average annual rate of increase of three 
per cent yearly for the period before 1929. Only one- 
third of the chests raised the amount set as their goal; 
as a whole they fell short 7.2 per cent. The chests as 
a group have not raised the amount hoped for since 1931. 


Recent Pamphlets 


American Foundations and Their Fields: 1934. New York, 
Twentieth Century Fund, Inc. (330 West 42nd St.), 1935. 
This is the third “analysis of foundation disbursements to 

be published by the Twentieth Century Fund.” This issue, 

as Evans Clark, director of the Twentieth Century Fund, 
points out in his introduction, “presents at least an approxi- 
mate measure of the effects of the depression upon the 
operations of organized philanthropy in the United States.” 
Endowments are “practically unimpaired,” although the “grants 
have been cut in half.” It may be assumed that “the decline 
in grants has been primarily caused by the decline in the 
income of the securities held by American foundations; and, 
furthermore, that commitments were carefully enough reduced 
in advance of declining incomes so that foundations were 
not compelled on any large scale to sell securities to meet 
their obligations to beneficiaries.” The report includes the 
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capital funds of the foundations; the total grants paid; a 
check list of foundations; a list showing donors, direct 
activities, officers and trustees; and classified lists of grants. 


Social Issues in Liquor Control. By Benson Y. Landis. New 
York, Council for Social Action (287 Fourth Ave.), 1936. 
10 cents; special rates for quantities. 


The January 15 issue of Social Action is devoted to a 
monograph on the question of liquor control. The available 
evidence in regard to alcohol as a factor in automobile 
accidents indicates it apparently “plays an increasingly large 
role in automobile accidents.’ While the consumption of 
tax-paid liquor was considerably less in 1935 than in 1917, 
there is no way of knowing how much bootleg liquor was 
consumed. In 1934 there were more deaths from alcoholism 
than in 1932 and 1933, but fewer than for the four years 
previous to 1932. The available data in regard to crime do 
not “in general support the thesis that repeal has led to an 
increase in crime.” Repeal has apparently not affected the 
economic situation significantly. Conflicting views are sum- 
marized on such important issues as high versus low taxation 
of liquor, moderation or abstinence as the goal, the desir- 
ability of government liquor monopolies, and the restoration 
of prohibition. A symposium by a representative group of 
well-informed persons as to what should be done is also 
included. A brief bibliography is appended. 


Liberty Documents. Edited by Edward Frank Humphrey. 
New York, National Conference of Jews and Christians 
(289 Fourth Ave.), 1936. 10 cents. 


In this pamphlet are brought together a number of docu- 
ments from the “Founders of America” in regard to civil and 
religious liberty. Statements are included from Lord Balti- 
more, Roger Williams, William Penn, the Committee of 
Correspondence of 1772, James Madison, Alexander Hamilton, 
Samuel Adams, John Adams, Patrick Henry, George Wash- 
ington, Charles Carroll, Thomas Jefferson, and Daniel Web- 
ster. The Virginia Statute of Religious Liberty of 1786 is 
also included. 

Newton D. Baker writes the introduction to the pamphlet 
in which he comments that these documents are “landmarks 
in the growth of the doctrine of religious liberty in America. 
They put behind that doctrine great and venerated names, 
and they instruct us of the present generation in the spirit of 
our forefathers, who accumulated this rich inheritance for us 
and have left, in their words, both the record of their own 
struggles and the rules by which we must protect the priceless 
heritage.” 


The Present Condition of the Church in Mexico. By William 
Franklin Sands. Washington, D. C., Saint Matthew’s Book 
Stall, 1935. 10 cents; special rates for quantities. 


Mr. Sands, who is a distinguished Catholic layman and 
served for many years in the American diplomatic corps in 
Mexico and elsewhere, here presents a significant interpreta- 
tion of the position of the Catholic Church in Mexico. He 
finds that, not only is religion being suppressed in Mexico, 
but that suppression is “intrinsic in the Constitution, the 
laws,” and their interpretation and administration; that 
persecution is “a necessary adjunct to this plan of extermi- 
nation”; and this “program” is “enforced by a minority on a 
backward majority.” Mr. Sands sketches briefly the place of 
the Catholic Church in Mexican history, and points out that 
it was “totally unprepared” for the conditions it had to meet 
in Mexico after 1910. “It is not,” he declares, “the new 
reform program that has been opposed by Catholics . . . but 
the manner in which it has been put into practice: ineptly, 
half fanatical, half cynically corrupt.” Mr. Sands points out 
that an American can “expect to receive courteous and con- 
siderate treatment” from a Mexican official while a “native 
Catholic priest is an outlaw.” That, he says, is the only 
a in the situation of the Catholic and Protestant 

odies. 

Mr. Sands further believes that “one of the most serious and 
dangerous features of the Mexican situation is its repercussion 
on the United States.” There is first the “confusion of mind” 
among American Catholics, resulting in “total lack of unity 
and coherence,” and, more serious, “the beginning of symp- 
toms of anti-clericalism in the United States.” 


Religion in the Third Reich. By Mildred S. Wertheimer. New 
+o Foreign Policy Association (8 West 40th St.), 1936. 
cents. 


The issue of Foreign Policy Reports for January 29, 1936, 


presents a brief resumé of the struggle between the church 
and state in Germany. It presents a brief sketch of the 
National Socialist idea of religion including the German 
Faith movements, and outlines the history of the struggle 
between the Nazi government and the Protestant and Catholic 
Churches. The writer concludes that the “final goal” of the 
Hitler government is “undoubtedly one people, one Reich, 
one faith—based on the doctrine of blood, race, soil and 
deification of the state. Dissemination of this faith proceeds 
unceasingly through radio, press and assembly.” It seems 
probable that the Nazi party will become “ever more active in 
the indoctrination of the primacy of blood, race and soil.” 


In the Current Periodicals 


Harpers Magazine. February, 1936. 


Simonds, Frank H. “What Price Sanctions.”—Sanctions 
“crush without convincing.” “. .. if the result of successful 
use of sanctions [by the League of Nations] against Italy is 
to create another ruined, resentful, but utterly unrepentant 
people in the world, dominated like the Germans by a delu- 
sion of persecution and driven by a sense of desperation, who 
will see in this outcome a gain for peace?” “Reliance upon 
force has thus shattered the dream of universality.” The 
task of any institution “charged with the task of preventing 
war” says Mr. Simonds, must be “not merely to enforce old 
law, become obsolete and oppressive, as all law must with 
the passage of time and the change of conditions, but also to 
establish new laws and to repeal or revise ancient statutes. 
... To succeed, in fact even to survive, Geneva must be a 
pacificator and not a policeman.” 


Religion in Life. (New York). Winter number, 1936. 


Dancey, Jesse S. “Christian Solidarity and War.’—The 
church is “the only effective peace society possible.” The 
solution of the problem of the Christian attitude in war is 
“not imperiously to decline to fight, but to build up the 
church as a great world fellowship, supporting the effort to 
create a system of universal cooperation within which all 
nations may take refuge from the storm of international strife. 
Yet the church can become such a fellowship only as in the 
experience of its members it actually becomes such a fellow- 
ship.... The greatest need therefore of every church member, 
every local congregation and every denomination is to culti- 
vate a compelling consciousness of unity in the one universal 
and Catholic Church of Christ, whiclt must be present in its 
wholeness in every part, as each of its parts finds life only 
in the whole.” We must strive to “make the whole world a 
spiritual fellowship through the church, that it may become 
also an economic and political fellowship through the instru- 
mentality of transformed states.” 


International Journal of Ethics. (Chicago) January, 1936. 


Merriam, Charles E, “Putting Politics in Its Place."—There 
is “no historical or logical basis supporting the extreme 
claims either of those who attempt to boycott the state 
as an unworthy social instrument or, on the other hand, 
of those who deify the state as the earthly lord of human 
destiny. ... . A sounder principle is that the role of various 
groupings, the family, the state, the church, the industrial, 
and the cultural, shifts with shifting trends of civilization 
from one period to another, with the types of pressure groups 
and the technologies of the times. In our own day the rapid- 
ity of social change and the urgency for new forms of social 
control place a heavier emergency burden on the state than 
in the preceding cycle of Western development. But this 
involves a change in the broad framework of society rather 
than in the fundamental function of the state.” 


Foreign Affairs. (New York) January, 1936. 


Warren, Charles, former U. S. Assistant Attorney General. 
“Safeguards to Neutrality."—The present embargo policy “will 
at least aid this country in avoiding some dangerous complica- 
tions” in regard to neutral rights. The President should also be 
given the authority to embargo “key war materials,” such as 
rubber, tin, scrap iron, oil, etc.; to “cut down shipments to bel- 
ligerents, and to neutral countries suspected of transhipping to 
belligerents, to the average amounts of prewar export to those 
countries”; and to “refuse entrance, or to order clearance, of 
all merchant vessels of a belligerent containing armament or 
preparations for armament, or else to treat them as vessels of 
war.” But “the only sure way to keep out of war is to help in 
preventing the occurrence of a war.” 


Printed in U. 8. A. 
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